THE CHOICE OF A PRIME MINISTER

choice the theory of our Constitution assigned to the Queen, in practice
this choice did not exist/

Such a situation is not likely to be of frequent occurrence. Normally
a party which succeeds in obtaining a majority at an election will have
a recognised leader. But the Queen may have an effective choice where
a Prime Minister in office offers a personal resignation or dies. The death
of Lord Palmerston in 1865 does not provide a very good example
because there was little doubt that Lord Russell, who had already been
Prime Minister, ought to be his successor. Again, on the resignation of
Lord Derby in 1868 there was little doubt that Mr Disraeli must be
appointed (although the Government had no majority). The resignation
of Mr Gladstone in 1894 provides a better example.  He himself in-
formed Mr John Morley that, if asked, he would advise Queen Victoria
to send for Lord Spencer.. Possibly, Lord Spencer might have secured
the support of the Cabinet, for both Lord Rosebery and Sir William
Harcourt had opponents as well as supporters. It appears that the great
majority of the Cabinet, including Mr Morley himself, favoured Lord
Rosebery. It is not clear whether this was known to the Queen. In any
case, all her sympathies (so far as she had any sympathies for any Liberal
minister) were with Lord Rosebery, and she appointed him to the office.
The Queen has a real discretion only where the retiring or deceased
Prime Minister has no accepted second-in-command ready to step into
his shoes. In 1923, as we have seen, George V had to choose between
Lord Curzon and Mr Baldwin.  In 1908, however, Mr Asquith, who
had acted as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman's deputy during his illness,
was the obvious and inevitable successor. In 1935 Mr MacDonald was
the leader of a Coalition Government in which the Conservatives had an
immense majority. When he resigned (and it appears that he was forced
to do so by the pressure of his Conservative colleagues) George V had
no alternative but to send for Mr Baldwin, the Conservative leader, who
was already in effective control of the Cabinet. In 1937 the Chancellor
of the Exchequer, Mr Neville Chamberlain, was Mr Baldwin's principal
lieutenant and it had long been 'understood' that he would also be his
successor.  On the other hand Mr Chamberlain himself had no such
second-in-command.1   His Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir John

1 Life of Neville Chamberlain, p. 260.
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